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j SUBJECTS FOR PUBLIC DISCUSSION 
“ 
DURING THE PRESENT MONTH, 
AT THE ROOMS OF 
THE LONDON CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY, 
. 36, RED LION SQUARE, 
“ f On Tuesday Evenings, at Eight o’Clock, precisely. 
Sat 
Feoruary 7th. ‘‘ May not the greater part of the moral and physical evils which 
: now afflict mankind, be traced to individual competition in the production and dis- 
= } ribution of wealth ?”’ 
: cs { 14th. “ Is the labourer entitled to the whole produce of his labour ?—and why, in the 
. present state of society, is the lot of the producing classes poverty and wretchedness ?”” 


munity of property? and can they be satisfactorily answered ?”” 





praise or blame, reward or punishment ?” 
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i NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Bi or 

ei “W. M.” in our next Number. We shall be obliged by similar contributions. 

| i “ R.” and the letter signed “ A Merchant’s Clerk,” have been received, and are 

mm under consideration. 





2ist. ‘‘ What are the objections to a state of voluntary equality of wealth and com- 


28th. ‘‘ Is the position of Mr. Owen correct—that man is not properly the subject of 


The London Co-operative Society desires to receive communications from any per- 
sons who can give information relative to the value of land in the different parts of the 
country, especially in the neighbourhood of the western coast. Those who may have 
large plots of land to dispose of, are requested to send the particulars to- the Secre- 
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Ce cours est professé, par M. Joseph Rey, de Grenoble, avocat et ancien magis- 
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TO THE MEMBERS AND MANAGERS OF MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION 
. IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


(Continued from last Number. ) 


Tue cost to the mechanics of attending, or of enabling their chil 
dren, boys or girls equally, to attend an annual course of these three 
Lectures, all proceeding at the same time, would be from 6s. to lds. 
a-year to the members, for themselves or each of their children, as the 
prices might be fixed. To those not members, the attendance on all 
these Lectures throughout the year need not be more, or little more, 
than an additional 10s. or 20s. the amount, as may be, of subscription 
to the particular Institution. Was ever education so cheap? Six,to 
thirty-five shillings a-year for each person taught a real knowledge 
of things acquired by the evidence of the senses, instead of the words 
of dead languages, scarcely ever taught so as to be known, to be 
spoken, written, or even read! or, if known, altogether useless to 99 
out of 100 of the miserable beings who are tormented by the drud 
gery of learning them, into a hatred of all knowledge. 

In selecting your teacher of Natural History,’or of the structure, 
properties, and uses of all the mineral, vegetable, and animal bodies 
that surround us, let not your choice fall on any one who is unac- 
quainted with the most important of these departments—with animal 
bodies. It is solely with reference to the pleasures of animal life, 
and particularly of human enjoyment, that the knowledge of the pro- 
perties and uses of minerals and vegetables, or any other species of 
knowledge, is desirable. How preposterous then to direct your atten- 
tion exclusively to the minor departments, to minerals and vegetables, 
if, through ignorance of your professor, you neglect the knowledge of 
yourselves, and of all animal formations, as connected with your own! 
The knowledge of your physical frame will lead you to a knowledge 
of the means of preserving your health, of your intellectual and moral 
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faculties and capabilities; and these will impel you to high social 
enquiries, the object of which is to apply all your previously acquired 
physical knowledge to its only rational purpose—the promotion of the 
greatest possible quantity of human happiness impartially to all. The 
knowledge of vegetables might be taught in part of the spring and 
summer months, while the knowledge of minerals would occupy the 
preceding, and of animals the succeeding, months of the year. 

In Mechanics, let your teacher be, above all things, a practical 
man. Let him be familiarly acquainted, not only with clocks and 
watches, ploughs and threshing-machines, pumps and steam-engines, 
but with all other machinery in actual operation, particularly new 
machinery, such as power-looms, in every part of Britain and the 
world. Let him exhibit drawings and models of these machines, take 
them to pieces, and explain them in the most simple manner. Let 
him, in this practical, elementary course, teach by experiment, by the 
demonstration of the senses, and not delay your career, and cover his 
own ignorance by an affecfed necessity for abstruse mathematical 
knowledge’ in order to explain facts. ‘Those who acquire a bent to 
mechanical pursuits, will of course study high geomeiry, and advance 
from the point where your teacher will have stopped. Machine- 
makers and engineers are now the workmen the most wanted and the 
best paid in Europe and America. While skill of hand in weaving 
and in many other departments of labour is becoming superseded by 
machinery, and therefore comparatively worthless, and under our mu- 
tually tormenting, though busy system of individual competition, worse 
and worse paid; skif in machine-making and improving machines by 
chemical or mechanical expedients, is the species of labour for which 
the greatest demand exists every where, and the diffusion of the 
knowledge of which is chiefly necessary to give eficient employment 
to the great body of our still unskilled and wretched population. 

In a few years, or by means of occasional Lectures, the moral and 
intellectual sciences will follow in their turn. These, to be really 
useful, require the previous knowledge of the facts of the physical 
sciences. ‘The incidents of life and action, also, render the moral and 
intellectual sciences interesting: they do not require so much the use 
of sensible signs or teachers for their developement, as the physi- 
cal sciences do: they can be more easily acquired by books, and pri- 
vate communication and discussion, by pamphlets and newspapers. 
Your libraries will afford efficient aid in these pursuits. Let not your 
funds be directed to books of light-reading for the idle, to novels, and 
poetry. The mechanics wantwseful knowledge. They have not now 
time, under our actual system of competion, for ornamental knowledge, 
for mere interest-exciting books, to pass away heavy, unemployed hours. 
The idle have other libraries for such works: let not the small, hard- 
earned fund of the mechanics, be thrown away to invite a few loungers 
amongst them. As soon as the industrious classes shall have the wis- 
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dom to comprehend and adopt the system of labour by mutual co-ope- 
ration, instead of individual competition, they may have time for all 
mere ornamental pursuits: they have, unfortunately, now neither time 
nor funds for such purposes. History, biography, the principles and 
reasons of legislation, political economy, statistics, travels, may find 
an appropriate place on the shelves of your libraries. Idlers’ reading 
should find no place amongst them. 

Every established teacher, under the competitive system, has a 
direct interest in opposing the cheapening of education, as every 
brewer has in keeping up the price of beer. The teachers are a 
dozen; the mechanics thousands: the interests, the happiness of every 
individual mechanic, is, in the scale of reason and equal justice, of as 
much importance as the interests of any teacher. The opinions of such 
men on this branch of our subject, are necessarily vitiated. -As well 
apply to the dealers in spirituous liquors as to the effects of these poi- 
sons on health and beneficence, as to schoolmasters respecting the 
cheapening of education. In your glorious efforts to cheapen, in order 
to acquire and diffuse knowledge, cast out of your calculation altoge- 
ther the interests of schoolmasters—’tis an impertinent and irrelevant 
topic. In London and very large cities, the influence of such men is 
not great: in smaller places it has been sometimes exerted in a way 
hostile to improvement. Are the immediate interests of mechanics 
consulted when new machines are invented and put into operation ? 

In those parts of the country where the yearly funds of one Me- 
chanics’ Institution would not be sufficient to engage, nor the attend- 
ance to remunerate, the three proposed teachers, let other Institutions, 
at a convenient distance, or established in the country to diffuse 
knowledge amongst agriculturists, as well as amongst townspeople, 
join their funds, and amongst two, three, or four of them, retain and 
remunerate the teachers. What is to prevent these men from giving 
Lectures in two or three places during the same week ? thus benefitting 
themselves, and giving instruction to those who, but for.this arrange- 
ment, would remain, as they now are, ignorant, and therefore in many 
respects the prey of the knowing. Also, by teaching different parts of 
each course in different places at the same time, the most costly of 
the materials of instruction might be transferred, as well as the teacher, 
to different places; the less costly and less portable materials, 
every particular institution must be possessed of. Let a correspon- 
dence be kept up between every popular scientific Institution in 
every county in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the largest In- 
stitution—that which would most probably exist in every county town 
in the nation. Let all the Mechanics’ Institutions of the county- 

towns correspond with the most efficient Institution in the metropolis. 
Thus will every improvement in science and in the art of teaching be 
quickly communicated through the whole country ; thus will a uni- 
form course of instruction, founded on experience and utility, be 
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every where established ; and baneful prejudices, delusions, and the 
miseries resulting from them, will cease. Let a weekly, monthly, or 
quarterly publication be supported by all the Institutions in the coun- 
try ; let it be composed of their contributions, and of interesting mat- 
ter of their own, and from abroad, added by the editors—all relating 
to the extension and improvement of the education of the operative 
classes. Should the publication turn out a profitable concérn, let its 
profits be directed to supplying the materials of instruction to those 
Institutions that want funds to purchase them. 

It has been proposed by Lord Cloncurry, in Dublin, that all differ- 
ences respecting wages and other matters that may arise between em- 
ployers and journeymen, shall be settled by a board or court of six 
persons of each class, appointed by the respective parties, with three 
mercantile umpires. Another person has proposed that the manag- 
ing committee of Mechanics’ Institutions shall be the umpire on such 
occasions. In order to bring all such differences to the arbitration of 
reason and the mutual interests of the parties concerned, it would be 
very desirable that those mechanics, to be found in your Institutions, 
who are the best informed, should be influential amongst those peace- 
ful unions and associations of the industrious classes, which now hap- 
pily pervade the country, and which are co-operating with you in ef- 
forts to improve the situation of the industrious—you in supplying 
them. with knowledge, they in procuring the means of comfortable 
subsistence ; both objects equally necessary to their well-being. 

The last of the three subjects to which I have besought your atten- 
tion is, that which will complete the utility, the beneficence, of all the 
rest :—‘ The description of persons to whom the knowledge of your 
Institutions should be communicated.” 

To whom of the human race, capable of receiving knowledge, should 
not knowledge be communicated? Would you improve intellectually 
and socially the men of the industrious classes, improve the women 
also. Let your libraries, your models, and your lectures, and all your 
means of improvement be equally open to both sexes. Equal justice 
demands it. Have not women an equal right to that happiness 
which arises from an equal cultivation of all their faculties that men 
have? Are happiness and improvement decreased by communicating 
them to others? Are they not, on the contrary, increased by the 
pleasures of sympathy and communication? Long have the rich ex- 
cluded the poorer classes from knowledge: will the poorer classes now 
exereise the same odious power to gratify the same anti-social pro- 
pensity-~the love of domination over the physically weaker half of 
their race ? By such conduct the best fruits of their own know- 
ledge would be lost ; they would have no endearing friends to whom 
they could communicate, with whom they could compare and improve 
their knowledge. The ignorance of their associates would thwart 
and render abortive all their efforts to render their knowledge avail- 
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able in the promotion of health, comfort, or social pleasures, By 
ignorant women their improvements could not be appreciated, but 
would be counteracted. Those whom men do not respect, they will 
not, they cannot treat with humanity—with that equal justice and be- 
neficence which equally repay the giver and receiver. If the minds of 
women be not equally improved with those of men, home will be ren- 
dered either .nattractive to intelligent men, or will become more and 
more the nursery of the caprices and arbitrary commands of men, 
rooting out of their minds the very basis of morality. ‘Till women are 
equally educated with men, men must remain eternally immoral and 
unintellectual, though acquainted with all the physical sciences; no 
partial improvement of half the race will make men better than the 
lordly owners of West India or Virginia slaves. Instead of confi- 
lence and sympathy, merited suspicion, cunning, and overreaching, and 
all the blunders and vices of the stupidity of ignorant women will tor- 
ment men’s lives, and retaliate on them the misery produced by 
the degradation they uphold. Soon are the passions of the brute gra- 
tified; what then becomes of the slaves who have no intellectual 
qualities to command respect? If women remain ignorant, particu- 
larly under our present vicious system of isolated domestic training, 
the minds and dispositions of all the race must remain perverted, in 
spite of after education. 

Early diseases, intellectual and moral, as well as physical, inocu- 
lated in childhood, will remain through life, and will eternally weaken, 
if not blast, the efforts of future counteracting culture. Who so lia- 
ble as women to rude shocks of the physical frame? Who therefore 
are so much interested in knowing how to treat and preserve the 
frame during these perilous attacks ? Who so inevitably employed in 
superintending the physical training and health of the young? Who 
so occupied about domestic machines and the preparation of food ? 
In all these operations regarding health and comfort, chemistry, me- 
chanics, and natural history are concerned. Would a knowledge of 
the sciences, on which these practical arts depend, cause their opera- 
tions to be worse performed, with less pleasure to the operator, with 
less utility to those to be benefitted by them? Have not women less 
physical strength thanmen? Are they not therefore peculiarly fitted 
for intellectual and social pursuits, which do not peculiarly require 
strength? Is not the presumption just, that as men excel in muscular, 
so would women, were their faculties fully developed, excel in intel- 
lectual power ? 

Mechanics! you have long been the slaves of ignorance. Women 
have been, in all ages, and are now, the slaves of the ignorance and 
imbecility imposed upon them by all men. In improving yourselves, 
improve equally the other half of your race also. ‘Thus only, by mak- 
ing women your equals, will you accomplish the last great step to- 
wards becoming yourselves rational, beneficent, and happy. 
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Mechanics! govern yourselves: regulate your own affairs: employ 
permanent teachers of the three great branches of the physical sci- 
ences: communicate knowledge impartially to all. Do thus, and you 
will make your Institutions really useful—one of the most powerful 
means of regenerating the human raee. Thus will you add to the 
happiness of a friend. W. T. 








HARMONY. 
EXTRACT FROM A PRIVATE LETTER. 

Harmony is a most beautiful village, and perhaps better fitted 
than any place in the world for the reception of a society like the 
present, having been formed by one in many respects similar, with 
every convenience which their German ideas of comfort could devise. 
It contained, when I was there in August last, about 1200 persons, of 
whom a large proportion were children, chiefly from the surrounding 
country, but many from Cincinnati and the Eastern cities, or where- 
ever Mr. Owen had explained his doctrines, which seem to have a 
peculiar charm for the people of America. Of these about half were 
mechanics, and the remainder, consisting principally of backwoodsmen, 
are men capable of learning any thing, if they please; many of them 
will make excellent members, but many more will soon find the re- 
straints of such a life incompatible with their high notions of inde- 
pendence, and will drop off unperceived. ‘There were among them a 
large number of English, who were acknowledged to form the best 
part of the community. 

The government of the Society was then vested in a Committee 
appointed by Mr. Owen, assisted by a superintendent of each depart- 
ment of trade or business, who were chosen by the workmen them- 
selves. Of these different branches of trade, the greater number were 
in a flourishing condition, especially those which, from the nature of 
their occupations, required little superintendence and a shorter time 
to form into a regular train; such were the carpenters, hatters, shoe- 
makers, &c.; and the establishments of their predecessors, the Germans, 
were the most convenient that could be imagined for an immediate 
commencement of operations. 

It was among the farmers that supervision was most wanting; for 
as the Society was not formed until the middle of May, and the fences, 
implements, &c. were left in a bad state by their former occupants, 
they had been able to plant but very little Indian corn, and it would 
require another year before these things could be restored to order. - 
The females were all employed in such occupations as suited their 
strength and habits, and of course nobody was allowed to remain idle, 
though hard work was not required. A bell always rang for them to 
leave off work, but never when they were to resume it; for if they 
were ready and willing, the village clock was considered a sufficient 
warning. | 
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Each family, at this time, drew upon the public store for all their 
wants, provisions, clothing, &c.; nor did I learn that, in the present 
unsettled state, there were any strict limitations, though each must 
procure from his superintendent a general certificate of industry, in 
default of which his demands are liable to be protested. The 
salubrity of the situation had been a subject Df considerable doubt, 
and as it was never known where or how the Germans interred their 
dead, it was rather difficult to obtain satisfactory conclusions on this 
point; however, during the whole of last summer, the settlement was 
decidedly healthy, for, excepting infantine disorders, occasioned by 
sudden change of air, only one man had been dangerously ill, who was 
then convalescent. ‘The public schools, considering the short time 
they had been instituted, were going on well, and the behaviour of 
the children was more orderly than at first. 

Flogging, or correction of any kind, was never resorted to, exeept 
in accidental cases like the following :—An Englishman, an acquain- 
tance of mine, had been descanting to another on the beauties of the 
system, and the improper nature of rewards and punishments. Whilst 
still talking, he was suddenly thrown off his guard by observing a boy 
helping himself to the plums which grew in his little garden, and im- 
mediately forgetting his new principles and the beauty of consistency, 
he caught the youth, who had probably presumed upon his forbearance, 
and inflicted, in the moment of irritation, a sufficient chastisement, 
which must have been, from its novelty, highly beneficial. They had 
immense quanties of peaches. ‘To Mr. Owen’s return, in December, 
they all seemed to look forward with hope and impatience for a solu- 
tion of all their difficulties, and a more complete developement of 
the system. Perhaps there has seldom been an instance in modern 
times where a benevolent individual has obtained such a complete 
ascendency over the minds of others, and such a thorough conviction 
of the rectitude of his intentions, as this gentleman established during 
his short stay of only a few months amongst us. Every one seemed 
to repose upon his promises with undoubting confidence; and whatever 
may occur, there is among them such a body of able and steady meu, 
determined to give his plans a full and fair trial, that nothing but a 
radical defect in the principles or constitution can prevent its success. 
In a Society so open to abuse * and so liable to be imposed upon by bad 
men as this, difficulties of course will arise; but we must be cautious 
how we believe the testimony of those whose conduct may cause their 
ejectment, and who will seek to justify themselves by defaming the 
system. 

Of four evenings which I spent there, one was occupied by a ball, 
another by a concert, and a third by a muster of militia, all conducted 





* Hereafter we shall prove that communities on the principles of mutual co-opera- 
tion and equal distribution, must be less open to abuse, and less liable to be imposed 
on by bad men than other societies.—Ep. 
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with regularity and decorum, and the greatest attention to early hours. 
Of course these amusements were not general, but only attended by 
those who had nothing better to do. 

OnSunday morning a large number of people assembled in the great 
Hall, where one of the leading members delivered a good moral dis- 
course, which bore allusion to some part of the system. Both in the 
morning and afternoon, there were large meetings of different sects in 
the Church and Hall, at which all who chose attended, and preachers 
of all denominations are allowed free liberty to teach. After the dis- 
course in the morning, there was an interesting debate, which began 
by one of the members objecting to this very free toleration as injurious 
to the minds of the children; but this opinion was unanimously over- 
ruled by the majority, who considered the principles of the Society as 
too strong to suffer by the most unlimited discussion. It is by such 
traits as these, by the spirit which they show, that we must judge of 
their situation ; not from the accounts we may hear of their crops and 
fences—things which united labour, of which their predecessors have 
shown the amazing power, will very soon amend. So strong is the 
feeling of the support which is derived by mutual co-operation, that 
several minor societies are forming in the neighbouring states; and also 
one at Pittsburg, consisting principally of manufacturers and me- 
chanics, which, if it succeed, will be a very powerful combin ation. 

Upon the whole, the cheerfulness and enthusiasm which prevailed 
at Harmony were very pleasing, and I shall wait with almost as much 
impatience as yourself for the result of this interesting Association ; 
but I ought to add, that I have received authentic accounts as late as 
the middle of October, which speak of the Society generally as going 


on well. Yours, &c. CHARLES CLARKE. 
17th December, 1825. 








ANALOGIES BETWEEN THE PHILOSOPHY OF LOCKE AND THAT 
OF OWEN. 


For the Co-operative Magazine—from a Lady, a Correspondent. 


Berore the time when Locke came into-existence to enlighten the 
world, the nature of the human mind was altogether misunderstood. 
Men, from the first dawning of their conscious existence, from the earli- 
est developement of their mental powers, found their minds peopled with 
ideas, and their understandings furnished with thoughts, combined into 
numerous and varying forms ; ignorant as they then were of the means 
by which those ideas had made their way into the mind, and equally 
ignorant of the nature of those powers by which such ideas had been 
united and arranged into complex thoughts, they imagined them to be 
all coexistent with themselves, and hastily pronounced them to be 
native inhabitants of the understanding, coeval with its original 
formation. 
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Locke did little towards establishing any new theory of mind; but 
he did much in removing the errors which he found current amongst 
men: and when he taught them that the human understanding is at birth 
a perfect blank, and that it is indebted for its ideas, both simple and 
complex,in all their modifications, to the impressions which it receives 
through the medium of the senses, from external objects, (which im- 
pressions are combined and arranged by the intellectual faculties,) he 
presented to the world a valuable truth, upon which every rational 
theory of the mind of man has since been founded. 

What Locke did for the human understanding, Owen is now effect- 
ing for the human character. 

Man finds himself, as soon as he begins tv perceive and to reflect, 
a compound of feelings, of sentiments, and of passions; he finds his 
moral system thickly peopled with inhabitants, and perceives himself 
irresistibly controlled by powers, for the existence of which his know- 
ledge has been hitherto unable to account. Hence has he imagined 
them to be a part of his identity, and his misinstructed mind has pro- 
nounced them to be inherent in his nature, and co-existent with 
himself. 

As the ideas of men were, during periods of ignorance, supposed to 
be innate, so have the feelings and the passions of the human race 
been in like manner believed to be inherent, 

As the uninstructed mind failed to perceive that external objects, 
acting through the senses, are the powers which produce those impres- 
sions, called ideas; so has the inexperienced intellect been slow to 
discover, that external agencies, operating upon the moral susceptibi- 
lities* of human nature, are the causes which excite peculiar feelings, 
and which create peculiar passions. 





* By moral susceptibilities, we mean the capability of the mind to receive those im- 
pressions which call forth and bring into activity the incipient principles of the moral 
system ; which incipient principles, when so excited, become active moral qualities. 
The qualities which we see actively developed in men, such as hope and fear, resent- 
ment and benevolence, love and hatred, ambition and avarice, &c. &c. are, in the new- 
born infant, mere susceptibilities, which must receive from the influences of thought 
and of opinion their determinate character, before they become manifest in the form 
of active qualities. 

The moral qualities have their foundation in nature ; they are all derived from our 
natural predispositions ; and we have reason to believe, from the facts and deductions 
which phrenologists have presented to the public, that those predispositions or inci- 
pient qualities, are clearly manifested in the cerebral developements; or the: organic 
constitution of each individual of our kind; but it must ever be admitted, that the 
thoughts and the opinions of men, produced by the complication of circumstances which 
surround them from birth, have power to direct and to control those predispositions 
or incipient moral qualities, and to fortify or repress, to characterise and define, while 
they mark out and impel their course. 

The germs of all the moral qualities are discoverable in every man, though their 
relative apportionments are different in each: as every individual who is not maimed 
is capable of seeing and of hearing, when the objects of sight and of sound are pre- 
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Men did not easily pereeive that their ideas and their thoughts, 
the early and steady inmates of their minds, were all adventitious set- 
tlers upon the soil; nor did they readily understand that other exter- 
nal objects would have produced other impressions, and would have 
furnished their understandings with any other congregation of images, 
which could have found access through the medium of the senses. 

No more are they now disposed to admit the truth which is still 
new, and uneasy to the apprehension, that the feelings and the pas- 
sions which they find seated in their bosoms, and which they have 
been habituated to cousider as inherent in their constitution and co- 
existent with their being, are, one and all, acquired after birth, and 
are the fruit of those external combinations which surround them, 
operating upon the susceptibilities, or predispositions of their nature, 
and moulding to specific and given purposes, the incipient principles of 
their moral constitution. Equally difficult is it to the mind that has,been 
trained in the received opinions, to understantl that other combjna- 
tions of external arrangements would, by producing a different series 
of thoughts and of opinions, and by generating a different scale of 
motives, and uniting different ideas and objects with the predispositions 
of the human being, impel into a different course the moral principles 
of the species. Habituated as we have been to call our sentiments 
and passions, in their present developements, the fired and unalterable 
principles of our nature ; accustomed to behold them in a state of 
full-grown and matured activity, we enquire not into their early ma- 
nifestations ; nor do we readily comprehend, until instructed by obser- 
vation, that the arrangements of society, when embodied into a consis- 
tent system, have power, through ¢heir multiplied agencies, so to mo- 
dify our predispositions, that they shall assume any form, or be wrought 
up to any intensity—that they shall be propelled into any direction, 





sented to his senses, so is every human being who is not mentally diseased, capable 
of experiencing all the feelings and the passions which spring from the excitement of 
the moral predisposition, when the circumstances in which he is placed are calculated 
to arouse those incipient principles, and to expand them into feelings and passions. 
But as the ear perceives no sound, unless the moving particles of air play upon the 
organ of hearing, so will not the feeling of anger be called forth unless some injury be 
offered ; nor will the passion of ambition be awakened, unless the constitution of 
society be such as to create artificial distinctions amongst men. Hence it would appear, 
that while the germs of all the moral qualities are, in varying degrees, combined in all 
men, and may therefore be termed fixed principles in human uature, they are every 
where susceptible of receiving impressions by which their character is fixed and de- 
fined ; and that the thoughts, opinions, and motives, which are created by external 
agencies, are the powers which expand them into definitive sentiments, and swell 
them into active passions. And we may confidently assert, that as our thoughts, opi- 
nions, and motives result from the natural and artificial circumstances in which we 
are placed, it is to the peculiar character of those circumstances, that the develope- 
ment of our incipient moral principles is attributable; and, consequently, that it is by 
them that our sentiments, our feelings, and our passions, are in every instance fixed 


and ultimately determined. 
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or wound up to any degree of excitement—that they shall grow into 
any feeling, or ripen into any passion, that is not positively inconsistent 
with their original and obvious tendency and purposes. This truth, 
however, when once perceived, becomes clear as the light which 
brightens day, supported as it is by every fact and every result which 
meets the eye of observation; and as the human mind is at this period 
universally recognized to be, at birth, a perfect blank, and to be alto- 
gether dependent upon external objects for the impressions which it 
receives, and for the images which it embraces, so will the human cha- 
racter be henceforth acknowledged to be a combination of incipient 
principles, an aggregate of predispositions ; which, though each dis- 
tinct in their essence, and dissimilar in their purposes, each self- 
existing and indestructible in their nature, each fixed in their fune- 
tions, and uneasy when coerced or restricted, yet each and all cha- 
racterised by the influence of the surrounding agencies, and developed 
and directed by the unceasing action of external powers. And hence- 
forward will the character and conduct of man be admitted to depend 
as completely upon the cir¢umstances in which the individual is placed, 
as now the mind is perceived to be indebted for its ideas to the objects 
which fall within the reach of the senses: in the latter instance, the 
intellectual faculties operate upon the simple ideas to produce com- 
plex thoughts ; in the former, the surrounding agencies work upon the 
natural predispositions, and engender those sentiments and passions 
which we find actively developed in our bosoms. 

This great truth, which experience has unfolded, and which has 
been grasped by the powerful mind by which it is now put forward 
to illumine mankind upon that momentous subject, his own nature, 
cannot fail to make its way into society at large ; the mind by which 
it has been discovered, has devised upon its basis a theory of social 
arrangements, (which has been partly put in practice, and which is 
now about to be brought into full operation,) which as little resembles 
the past associations of men, as the reasonings of Locke resemble the 
Tourbillons of Descartes, or the modern systems of experimental phi- 
losophers accord with the atomic theory of the Epicurean sect. 








WINTER. 


O, WinteR! ruler of th’ inverted year, | 
Thy scatter’d hair with sleet-like ashes fill'd, 
Thy breath congeal’d upon thy lips, thy cheeks 
Fring’d with a beard made white with other snows 
Than those of age, thy forehead wrapt in clouds, 
A leafless branch thy sceptre, and thy throne 
A sliding car, indebted to no wheels, 

~. But urged by storms along its slippery way, 
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I love thee, all unlovely as thou seem’st, 

And dreaded as thou art! Thou hold’st the sun 
A prisoner in the yet undawning east, 
Short’ning his journey between morn and noon, 
And hurrying him, impatient of his stay, 

Down to the rosy west; but kindly still 
Compensating his loss with added hours 

Of social converse and instructive ease, 

And gathering, at short notice, in one group, 
The family dispersed, and fixing thought, 

Not less dispersed by daylight and its cares. 

I crown thee king of intimate delights, 
Fire-side enjoyments, home-born happiness, 
And all the comforts that the lowly roof 

Of undisturb’d retirement, and the hours 

Of long uninterrupted evening know.—Cowper. 








PROCEEDINGS OF THE LONDON CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY. 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE SOCIETY, ON NEW-YEAR’S-DAY. 


Wuew a traveller has long journeyed through a country which he 
has never before explored, and in a path but imperfectly marked out, 
in which he has continually met with unlooked for obstructions, it is a 
pleasing compensation for the toil he has undergone, to rest for a 
time on the summit of an eminence, whence he can see before him, at 
no great distance, the spot to which his steps have been directed, and 
whence he can look back with complacency on the obstacles he has 
surmounted, and on the difficulties which once appeared invincible, 
but which he has overcome. 

We are now placed in a similar situation. The termination of the 
old, and the commencement of a new year, is a period which seems to 
invite us to pause awhile in our course, to consider the circumstances 
by which we are now surrounded, to contemplate the bright and cheer- 
ing prospect before us, and to take a retrospective glance at the va- 
rious incidents of the past, which have accelerated or retarded our 
progress. 

More than eight years have now elapsed since Mr. Owen stood for- 
ward as the public advocate of a new combination of circumstances, 
by which he proposed to remove from society its greatest evils—poverty 
and ignorance. At that period Mr. Owen himself, and many of his 
friends, probably expected to see the benefits of the plan more imme- 
diately realized than has been answered by the event. Yet, if we take 
into the aceount the numerous impediments it was first necessary to 
remove, we shall not be surprised that the march of the New System 
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has ‘not been more rapid, and we shall find reason to congratulate 
ourselves upon what has been effected. 

Mr. Owen had not been long before the public, when he was joined 
by many persons in the upper walks of life, who professed themselves 
willing to give his plans every support. A little time, however, proved 
that these individuals were not sufficiently grounded in the principles 
to render efficient aid, or to second Mr. Owen’s views to that extent 
which was necessary to give the system a fair trial. Mr. Owen failed, 
therefore, in obtaining able coadjutors from the higher or richer classes ; 
but it was by no means an idle, or an useless measure, (as some have 
supposed,) when he directed his first appeal to them. Had he acted 
otherwise—had he addressed himself exclusively to the labouring 
classes—it is highly probable that prejudice and misrepresentation 
would have raised an unfounded alarm among the members of the 
Aristocracy; and that those who at that time had power in their 
hands, would have made use of it to arrest his further proceedings. 
Now, however, we may rest in perfect confidence, that, however indis- 
posed the Legislature may be to come forward and support the system, 
no active opposition need be apprehended from that quarter. 

_When we consider the total change that will be effected by the new 
arrangements, in the habits and circumstances to which individuals 
have been accustomed from childhood, it is but reasonable that it 
should not be an easy task to satisfy them that this change would be 
altogether beneficial and desirable, and then to convince them of its 
practicability. : 

Many of us can remember the time, when, if not altogether hostile 
to the system, we ourselves looked upon it with distrust; when we 
could see a thousand objections, which have now all disappeared. But 
those objections were not removed from our minds in an instant, and 
not without much thought, investigation, and canvassing of the subject 
in all its different bearings ; and, in like manner, it was not to be ex- 
pected that society generally should at once see the beauty and* pro- 
priety of a scheme so novel, so much at variance with established usages 
and institutions, so contrary to the existing order of things, as was the 
new system of social arrangements when first proposed by Mr. Owen. 

The London Co-operative Society was formed to facilitate the re- 
moval of these difficulties, by lectures, public discussions, by publica- 
tions of various kinds, and by every means that could be adopted, to 
place the subject in a clear point of view. This Society has hardly 
been in existence more than fifteen months. About fourteen months 
back, the few individuals who then composed it, hired rooms in Bur- 
ton-street, Burton-crescent, and advertised questions for discussion re- 
lative to the merits of the two systems—of Individual Competition, and 
Mutual Co-operation. It was found that this situation was not suffi- 
ciently central to command a numerous assemblage, and the public 
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discussions were there discontinued, and immediately resumed at the 
Crown and Rolls Rooms, in Chavcery-lane. 

On the 9th of January, 1825, Mr. Hamilton, of Dalzill, being in 
town, gave a public breakfast at the York Hotel, in Bridge-strect, 
Blackfriars. At this mecting Mr. Coombe exhibited the plans for the 
buildings which have since been erected at Orbiston. From this pe- 
riod it has been the practice of the Society to hold weekly social 
breakfasts, at which more than fifty persons have very commonly been 
present, and which have been at once of great utility, and a source of 
much pleasure and gratification. 

In the same month a lecture was delivered at the Crown and An- 
chor, on the System, which met at the time with some opposition, and 
afterwards gave rise to 2a animated discussion, prolonged for several 
months, at the Crown and Rolls Rooms, and which, on many evenings, 
drew overflowing audiences. On these occasions much ability was 
displayed by the Political Economists who came forward to expose 
what they considered the weak points of Mr. Owen’s plan. The chief 
argument urged against the System, was the Malthusian doctrine, of 
“ the tendency of population to press against the means of subsistence.” 
It is not assuming too much, when we assert that they went away con- 
vinced, that whether this position be true or not, it proves nothing 
against the proposed arrangements; for, should the period ever ar- 
rive when a really superabundant population need be apprehended, 
the numbers of mankind would be much more easily kept within their 
proper limits in the new state of society than in the old, since there 
would be less ignorance and improvidence, and more intelligence and 
forecast, and consequently? greater ability to guard against the 
dreaded evil. ; 

In the month of April the Society hired a first-floor in Picket- 
street, Temple-bar, for the private meetings of the members, which it 
continued to occupy for seven months; when, finding its members ra- 
pidly increasing, it became necessary to seek more commodious apart- 
ments: and, in November, the Society removed to the house, No. 36, 
Red Lion Square, which will probably be a permanent station. 

Among the most interesting and important features of the past year, 
must be mentioned the Public Meeting held at the Theatre of the 
London Mechanics’ Institution, on the 26th of September. It was 
highly gratifying to witness the theatre crowded to excess; the ap- 
plause with which Mr. Owen was greeted on his entrance; the mark- 
ed attention paid to all the observations he delivered; and the almost 
unanimity with which the resolutions he proposed were adopted. 
Those among us who remembered the time when, at a public meeting 
called by Mr. Owen, all his propositions were treated as idle fanta- 
sies, and negatived, with hardly one hand held up in their favour, 


hailed these facts as delightful evidences of the progress of the new- 
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system, as silently and secretly made in the minds of men, and as a 
happy omen of the approaching period when it shall be universally 
embraced. 

The Society has also done much in the course of the past year in 
printing and publishing various pamphlets relative to the system ; and 
as it has every reason to anticipate a great addition of members, and 
consequently an increase of funds, it will be enabled in a short time 
greatly to extend its usefulness. 

With the new year commences the Co-operative Magazine and 
Monthly Herald, of the new System of Social Arrangements, The con- 
ductors of the work cannot be too frequently reminded of the motto 
affixed to the New Harmony Gazette :—“ If we cannot reconcile all 
opinions, let us endeavour to unite all hearts.” Our object must. 
not be to wage open war with all opinions that may be at variance 
with our own, and that are not necessarily connected with the prac- 
tical tenets we advocate. Already much mischief has been done by 
the injudicious conduct of some of our best friends. ‘The new system 
has unfortunately been too much identified with speculations on other 
subjects, which the public mind is not yet prepared to discuss, which 
will not be listened to with candour and forbearance, which have 
therefore been extremely ill timed, and have served only to strengthen 
the prejudices already imbibed, and to render them more inveterate. 
Let us avoid this rock: let us rather endeavour unremittingly to 
inculcate the precept of universal charity. The time will never ar- 
rive when mankind on all subjects will think alike; but the time will 
come, and we will endeavour to hasten it, when persecution and intole- 
rance, and all illiberality shall cease, and when men shall agree to differ. 

Our labours will now be continued under circumstances highly en- 
couraging. That which was theory alone is now reduced to practice. 
The assertion of the impracticability of the system must soon be set at 
rest for ever. We can now point to the western hemisphere, and show 
it in operation: in a few months also an experiment, on a somewhat 
smaller scale, will commence at Orbiston. By presenting the public 
with the details of the progress of these establishments, we shall do 
more than by volumes of dissertations on the subject. 

The plan which the Society put forth for establishing a commu- 
nity within fifty miles of London, has yet met with but partial success. 
Shares have been taken out to the amount of 4,000/7. About the 
middle of this year, Mr. Owen is expected back to assist our opera- 
tions ; and there is little doubt but a trial of the principles will then 
speedily be set on foot in this country. We must, however, be careful 
not to take any premature steps: when we build let it be on a sure 
foundation. If the time should not be yet, do not let us despair: 
although circumstances do not now bend to our wishes, they are in a 
proper train :—we are certain of ultimate success, but it is not for us 
to know the times and the seasons. 
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We are now delayed only by the backwardness of our friends. 
There are thousands in this country who are favourably disposed to- 
wards our views, and who collectively possess sufficient capital to 
carry them into effect ; but they are discouraged. by difficulties which 
they might easily overcome. They will not come forward to oppose 
popular ignorance and prejudice ; they are intimidated by the derision 
and ridicule, abuse and opposition the new system has sometimes ex- 
perienced, and which the true philanthropist has invariably met with, 
in the commencement of his labours, in every age, and in every country 
of the world. We, at least, will stand to our post, and not desert our 
colours. The time is not far distant when we shall remember with 
pride that we did not shrink from bearing our part of “ the burthen 
and the heat of the day.”’ Even if lize should fail us before our wishes 
should be realized, the object we have before us would still be worthy 
of pursuit, for there is no pursuit more noble; and there is nothing 
that affords a satisfaction more sweet than the reflection, that in our 
day and generation we have served the cause of truth—we have studied 
the welfare of the human race—we have devoted our strength, have 
spent our best energies in the endeavour to bring into operation the 
only effectual means of meliorating the condition of our fellow-crea- 
tures, and of removing that misery and wretchedress, the sight of 
which now makes the heart bleed. 

The magnitude of the change we propose to effect, is an idle argu- 
ment to offer in support of the assertion, that our expectations are 
visionary. Changes as great have been efiected in the history of the 
world, but had the individuals through whose instrumentality they have 
been wrought, listened to the suggestions of the faint-hearted and the 
indolent, what great and good object ever would have been effected ? 

The time was when our present solar system was unknown; when it 
was the popular, the universal belief, that the earth was stationary, 
and that the sun moved round it once in twenty-four hours. When 
Galileo denied the truth of this doctrine, it was at the peril of his life. 
Ignorance, prejudice, and fanaticism, raised a clamour against him. 
It is easy to imagine the representations which were made to him by 
his friends. -No doubt they advised him to consult his personal safety, 
and to remain silent; no doubt they insisted that it was wholly im- 
practicable to stem the torrent of public prejudice, and to enlighten 
the minds of the people on this subject ; no doubt they told him that 
it was a visionary expectation, that mankind would ever embrace his 
mathematical calculations, opposed, as they appeared to be, to the 
evidence of the senses ; that men ever would believe that the sun was 
the fixed centre of a system, when they could see it traversing the 
heavens, rising in the east and setting in the west, and performing, 
each day, one half its journey before their eyes. For the honour of 
human nature, there have been individuals who have not been dis- 
mayed by these considerations, but have laughed them to scorn. 
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Galileo persevered: he drew upon himself unmerited obloquy and per- 
secution: twice he suffered imprisonment: his books were publicly 
burnt at Rome; and, when nearly seventy years of age, he was drag- 
ged before the fathers of the Holy Inquisition, to answer for pro- 
mulgating a doctrine which was denounced as dangerous to the then 
existing “ civil and religious institutions,” and as proceeding from the 
instigations of the devil. Not quite two centuries ago was this old 
man compelled to abjure his philosophy ; and, kneeling to read asolemn 
recantation of what was termed his “ pernicious errof.” We are told, 
that as he rose from the earth, with feelings of ill suppressed indig- 
nation, brushing the dust away from his knees, he said,—‘ It moves, 
however.” Yes, it moves, in spite of the blind guardians of what is 
called “ the venerable fabric of antiquity,” who sit “ clothed in purple 
and fine linen, and who fare sumptuously every day.” Yes, and as 
it moves on in that undeviating, uninterrupted order, which is at once 
sublime and beautiful, each revolution in its orbit marks a change in 
the character of the human race, and a progressive advance from 
ignorance, barbarism, and wretchedness, towards knowledge, true 
civilization, and happiness. Innumerable as have been the moral 
evils which have arisen out of the errors of the past, they have yet 
been highly salutary: they have furnished us with data, from which 
we may now draw correct conclusions ; they have given us a light by 
which, henceforward, we may direct our feet; they have taught us, 
by experience, to discern good from evil; and come at length it will, 
when knowledge shall cover the earth as the waters cover the channels 
of the great deep, and when the whole family of man shall learn to 
refuse the evil, and to cleave to that which is good. 

We shall not live to witness this general, this desirable consumma- 
tion; but we shall, ere long,-sce the opposition we now experience 
rapidly die away. Once brought into full operation, and the practical] 
advantages of our principles must silence all objections ; and we may 
quickly expect to see the new system adopted in many parts of Europe 
and of the western world. Qur present conflict will then terminate 
with the song of triumph, and we shall rejoice, not over our enemies, 
if any we have, but with them; not that we have trampled them 
under our feet, but that we have made them our friends. W.E. H. 








THE PRESENT STATE OF THE MONEY MARKET. 
To the Editor of the Co-operative Magazine. 


Sir,—Few things perhaps are more entitled to your attention than 
the cause and effect of the present state of the money market, and the 
meaus of preventing it in future. This state is clearly the effect of the 
indiscretion with which the Legislature authorises the circulation of 
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small notes, and with which the Directors of the Bank of England 
lowered their discount, and so encouraged the ruinous speculation 
which not only rose the price of wheat from 4s. 6d. in 1822 to 9s. in 
1825, but carried the gold currency of the country to the Continent of 


Europe. 
It is very generally thought that such ruinous speculations would be 


wholly impracticable if our circulation consisted wholly of gold, silver, 
and copper. This is a very erroneous opinion; because the facility 
with which the crown can multiply or reduce the number of sovereigns, 
shillings, and pence, made out of any given weight of the different 
metals of which they are made, and alter the quantity of alloy with 
which they are mixed, can be no less ruinous in its consequences than 
the ease with which bankers may multiply or reduce the quantity of 
their bank notes. This is rendered doubtless by the following table, 
an extract which I take frém Bishop Fleetwood’s Chronicon Pre- 
cizeum. The title which he gives to the table is as follows:— 


A Table which shows into how many Shillings a Pound 
Weight of Silver has at several times been coined; together 
with its Alloy, and what the Ounce was worth in common 


estimation :— 





























; . {Fine Silver] Alloy in )Shillingsin'Price ofthe) Price of the oz. 

Years in each Reign.) i, the Ib. the Ib. the lb. | oz. sterlg. | in fine silver. 
oz. dwts.| oz. dwts.| Ss. d.| & d. 5. d. 
28 Edw. I. 11 2);0 18 | 20 3 1 $3 0 0 
10 Edw. IIT. 11 2/0 18/292 6/1 103} 0 0 
97 Edw. Il. 11 2; 0 18 | 25 0 Bi, -f 0 0 
9 Henry V. 11 2/0 18 | 30 Oo; 3 £ 0 Oo 
1 Henry VI. 1 TO" eT HR SPH! PP @' %@ 
4 Henry VI. 11 2;0 18/30 oO}; 2 6 0 Oo 
49 Henry VI. 2 £20 gee  ¢| 8 wi] 6. 6 
i Henry VII. [11 2/0 181/45 01 3 9 10 0 
34 Henry VIII. | 10 0}; 2 0;48 o| 4 O 4 9 
36 Henry VIII. 6 0} 6 0;48 oj 4 O co 
37 Henry VIII. 4 0/8 0/48 0; 4 0/12 #40 
3 Edw. VI. 6 0; 6 Oo;72 .0; 6 O }12 © 
6 Edw. VI. 11 1; 0 19 | 60 0 5  @ 0 0 
43 Eliz. uM. SiG 26,8 0; 5. 8 0 oO 
Geo. ITI. 11 Te eyes Sr et -g 0 oO 














It is the fear of the growers of corn, and the hope of its consumers, 
that the corn-laws will be either revised or repealed during the ensu- 
ing session of Parliament. This, “in their infancy,” as political econo- 
mists, is their “ hope and fear,” because it is their belief, that the 


" price of corn is influenced by the corn-laws. There were no corn laws 


till the reign of Philip and Mary, in 1555 ; and yet, owing to the changes 
in quality and quantity, which the crown made in the currency, the 
price of corn was as unsteady, if not more so, as it has heen. since that 
period. What then can be more certain, than that the price of corn 
is in no degree influenced by the corn laws ? and, therefore, that the 
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unsteadiness of corn, as to prices, is eaclusively the effect of the un- 
steadiness of the currency, as to quantity. The regularity with which, 
in defiance of the corn laws, the price of corn rose and fell, as the 
paper currency of the country increased and decreased, since the com- 
mencement of the late war, renders this unquestionable. What then 
can be less so, than that nothing can arise from a repeal or reversion 
of the corn laws, but a continuance of those elevations and depressions 
of the price of corn, which, in their turn, prove equally ruinous to its 
growers and consumers ; and which, therefore, ought to be considered, 
if not as the most powerful, at least as one of the most powerful causes 
of the present state of the country. 

Leaving it impressed upon your mind, that the wnsteadiness of the 
currency, AS TO QuANTITy, is the great evil for which Parliament 
have to find a remedy ; and, that Noruine which they can do with the 
corn laws CAN Touca that evil, 

I am, Sir, your’s respectfully, 


30, York St. Westminster. Hecror CAMPBELL. 








ORBISTON. 


Dec. 8.—The masons at Orbiston have been prevented from work- 
ing for ten days, on account of the severity of the weather. It is so 
far fortunate, that the frost which has retarded operations in this 
respect, will be very beneficial to the land that has been dug. I am 
glad to find that the proposal for maintaining and educating the chil- 
dren, which was given in the third Number of the Orbiston Register, 
is generally approved of. From the disposition manifested by the pro- 
prietors, and from the accounts which I have received from those who 
are practically acquainted with the powers and inclinations of children, 
on the subject of profitable employment, I have no doubt but we shall 
obtain the necessary funds, in the first place, without difficulty, and 
find a sure and profitable return for our outlays, in the second place, 
Indeed, the plan appears to correspond with the most rational policy ; 
for, in the morning of life, the individuals are engaged in the repay- 
ment of the cost of their maintenance and education. In the meridian, 
they are engaged in advancing a loan to their children; and in the 
afternoon and evening of their days, they enjoy in peace the fruits of 
this industry, when repaid by their children. All this, indeed, must 
appear fanciful to those who are unacquainted with the power of the 
spring which moves the whole; but we trust that a few months will 
give. a reality to that which now appears (to those whose minds are 
unable to comprehend its principles) as au airy vision. 

Dec. 15.The weather has now become moderate, and the opera- 
tions in every) department are going forward. The foundation of the 
south gable of the Manufactory, (alluded to in the last Number,) 
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Stands close to the edge of the river, and the late rains have caused so 
much of a swell, that the workmen have been prevented from com- 
mencing operations; but as the stones are all prepared, and as the 
builder generally carries through successfully whatever he takes in 
hand, we have no doubt of the premises being fit for use by the time 
they shall be wanted, which will be early in May. We expect to 


have, by that period, comfortable accommodation for from seventy to 


one hundred families. We also wish to have the roads finished—the 
ground cleared of all the materials that now surround the left wing 
and left centre—the flower borders and vegetable rows planted, and 
the walks laid out. In order to have this accomplished, the masons’ 
sheds and saw-pits will be removed from their present situations, to 
others more suitable for the other parts of the work. The removal of 
all this confusion will add much to the outward beauty of the place, 
and we expect that the comfort and advantages of the plan will 
speedily become apparent. 

Dec. 22.—In a few months, those who are inclined to act upon the 
principles will begin to congregate at Orbiston. They will unite from 
the first in procuring supplies, and in assisting each other to the ut- 
most of their inclination or abilities. There will be immediate em- 
ployment for masons, quarriers, labourers, sawyers, joiners, agricul- 


turists, gardeners, shoemakers, tailors, teachers, &c., besides the means 


of affording employment for the labour of other occupations in a va- 
riety of ways. But in no case will private interest be allowed to re- 
main opposed to the interest of the community. A. Combe. 


. 








ON THE PRESENT REWARD OF LABOUR. 


The interest of the different classes of labourers who are now beginning to acquire as 
extensive a knowledge of the principles of government as those who rule, is too 
deeply implicated by those principles to allow them to stop short in their career of 
inquiry. 

They may care nothing about the curious researches of the geologist or the elabo- 
rate classification of the botanist ; but they will assuredly ascertain wuy they only 
of all the classes of society have always been involved in poverty and distress, They 
have experienced too few of the advantages of society to make them feel satisfied 
with the present order of things.—Author of Labour Defended. 


To the Editor of the Co-operative Magazine. 


Sir,—“ The produce of the earth,” says Mr. Ricardo, “ aut that 
is derived from its surface by the united application of labour, ma- 
chinery, and capital, is divided among three classes of the community— 
namely, the proprietor of the land, the owner of the stock or capital 
necessary for its cultivation, and the labourers by whose industry it is 
cultivated,” 

The portion of annual produce which goes to the landlord, is said 

to be“ the surplus produce of superior soils.” 

The portion of the labourer of the annual produce, as stated by 
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the most ¢minent of the political economists, and which is termed by 
them the natural portion, and which certainly is the natural result 
of the present order of things, is, the subsistence of the labourer, 
and the means of keeping up their numbers. To use the words of 
Mr. Ricardo on the subject; “ Labour,” says he, “ like all other 
things which are purchased and sold, and which may be increased or 
diminished in quality, has its natural and its market price. The 
natural price of labour is that price which is necessary to enable the 
labourers, one with another, to subsist and to perpetuate their race 
without either increase or diminution.” And he adds: “ however 
much the market price of labour may deviate from its natural price, 
it has, like all other commodities, a tendency to conform to it.” 

That subsistence has always been the only recompense of the great 
mass of the labourers, the histories of all nations abundantly prove. 

We may obtain some idea of what must be the present reward of 
labour ; of the actual producers of the wealth, (more particularly of 
those portions of wealth which are of the greater utility,) if we con- 
sider the weight they have to sustain—the various sorts of deduction 
which are made from the produce of their labour. 

They have to sustain not merely the unproductive consumers, who 
possess the wealth, but also a great many unproductive consumers 
which they retain for their convenience and enjoyment: also a great 
multitude of producers of wseless portions of wealth ; as well as the 
various intermediate agents rendered necessary by the present frame 
of society. 

With regard to the main cause of the evils of which tle labouring 
man complains, I fully accord with the sentiments thus briefly express- 
ed in a paper lately issued by the London Co-operative Society : 
“ The basis of the present state of society is CoMPETITION. Every 
one seeks individually his own interest, and endeavours to acquire as 
much WEALTH as possible for his exclusive benefit; but as all are 
pursuing the same end by similar means, their efforts necessarily 
counteract each other—life is rendered a continual struggle—the dis- 
coveries and improvements of science, and the energies,of human 
nature are frequently not merely wasted, but become highly injurious 
in their operations—great inequalities are produced; a few realize 
immense fortunes, and suffer all the evils of inactive repletion, while 
the great body of the people is reduced to a state of penury, and of 
unceasing, unrequited toil.” 

The great mass of the people, the labourers, those who produce the 
wealth, are completely dependant on, and under the control of, those 
possessing the wealth. “ 


They have no means of subsistence but what they receive from 
them. 


If the labouring man wants subsistence as a renumeration for his 
labour, he can only obtain it on condition that he shall produce for 
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those possessing the wealth (besides replacing what is advanced) sub- 


sistence without labour. 
But this is not all—The labourers, in this artificial state of things, 
are so abundant that they can derive immensely more than mere sub- 


-sistence from them. They can derive from them the conveniences and 


luxuries of life in abundance. 

But the wealthy part of any community are not contented, and are 
under no necessity of being contented with the conveniences and 
luxuries which their own labourers, the labourers of their own 
country, produce for their enjoyment. 

They obtain from them a very great surplus of those things ; which 
surplus they send abroad to those who possess large masses of wealth 
in other countries, and who have, in consequence, the labourers in the 
same way as themselves under their control, in order to exchange 
them for those things which their labourers produce. Thus the 
wealthy in each country are capable of surrounding themselves, 
without labour, with foreign, as well as domestic conveniences and 
luxuries. 

But even this does not suffice them. There is such a thing as 
fashion. The domestic and foreign luxuries of to-day, cease to delight 
to-morrow: they are swept away, and fresh ones supply their place. 
Thus, by the whim and caprice of the possessors of wealth, the pro- 
ductive powers are directed from the useful to the comparatively useless ; 
and the great mass are doomed to pine in want and wretchedness, in 
order that a few may be surrounded with those things that are not 
merely useless, but even injurious to them. 

Within the last two hundred years the productive powers, according 
to the most moderate calculations, have increased ten-fold :—that is, 
the same number of manual labourers, aided by machinery, can pro- 
duce ten times more than they could at the commencement of the 
above-mentioned period. 

While, then, in consequence of these improvements, occasioned 
chiefly by the gigantic strides of science, the produce of the country is 
so immensely augmented from year to year, while the share of one 
class is so considerably enlarged in the shape of rent; and that of 
another class, in the shape of profit; shall the share of the labourers, 
the producers of the whole, to say the least of it, remain only sta- 
tionary ¢ 

But the labourers are beginning to think for themselves. And 
they are turning their attention to that science, which treats of the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth. A disposition is excited in them to 
“ probe all things to the bottom.” And nothing can prevent “ the quiet 
insurrection by which knowledge will subvert whatever is not founded 
in justice and truth.” S. F. 
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VARIETIES: 
LITERARY, PHILOSOPHICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS, 


Nortn American Inptans.—All their various products, as well as those of the 
chase, are in general distributed in proportion to the members of each family concerned 
in their acquirement ; though sometimes no distribution takes place, but all draw, as 
they want, from the supplying source, as a common reservoir, till it is exhausted. 
After a distribution has taken place, the various articles are carefully preserved by 
the respective proprietors ; the corn in cribs, constructed of small poles and bark of 
trees ; potatoes in the ground; tobacco on small rods; nuts, &c. either in sacks or 
cribs; and oil, honey, &c. in skins ; all which are contained in their cabins or lodges, 
Whenever a scarcity prevails, they reciprocally lend, or rather share with each other, 
their respective stores, till they are all exhausted. I speak now of those who are 
provident, and sustain good characters. When the case is otherwise, the wants of 
such individuals are regarded with comparative indifference, though their families 
share in the stock, become otherwise common from the public exigency. 

When the preliminaries for a marriage have been agreed upon, the connexions and 
friends of the parties are invited by the parents to attend the ceremony, at the resi- 
dence of the bride. On this occasion, after the guests are assembled, the young 
Indian takes his intended by the wrist ; occupies a central situation in regard to the 
party, and, in a standing position, candidly proclaims the affectionate attachment he 
entertains for her, promises to protect her and provide her with game, and at the same 
time presents her with some comparatively imperishable part of a buffalo, elk, deer, &c. 
as a pledge of his faithful performance. The female, on her part, makes a similar 
declaration of attachment; promises to cultivate the corn, &c. transact the other 
offices of her station, and pledges the faithful performance, by presenting her 
husband an ear of corn, or some other article, to which it becomes her province to 
attend. ‘The new married couple are now greeted with the kind wishes of all 
present ; and the remainder of the day, and a part or the whole of the following night, 
is passed in feasting, mirth, and festivity. The party separate as suits their incli- 
nation, leaving the young couple to receive the visits of those friends who could not 
attend, or who were not invited to the wedding ; a ceremony usually observed to show, 
at least, that no hostile or inimical feelings exist. These visits are next returned, and, 
in fact, extended to all their relations and friends. After a few days have elapsed, 
more or Jess of the warriors or hunters, according to the respectability and standing of 
the recently married Indian, assemble and construct him a house or lodge, which is 
soon furnished with presents from their particular friends. The parties now remove 
to their new home, and enter upon the discharge of their respective duties. 

Seduction is regarded as a despicable crime, and more blame is attached to the man 
than to the woman, when instances of this kind occur: hence, the offence on the part 
of the female is more readily forgotten and forgiven, and she finds little or no difficulty, 
as before noticed, in forming a subsequent matrimonial alliance, when deserted by her 
betrayer, who is generally regarded with distrust, and avoided in social intercourse, — 


Hunter’s Memoirs. 
RICHES. 


Possession makes us poor. Should we obtain 
All those bright gems for which i’ th’ wealthy main 
The tann’d slave dives ; or in one boundless chest 
Imprison all the treasures of the west, 
~  Westill should want. Our better part’s immense, 
Not, like th’ inferior, limited by sense. 
Rich with a little, mutual love can lift 
be Us to a greatness, whither chance nor thrift 
F’er raised her servants. For, though all were spent, 
That can create an Europe in content.—Habington, 
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Loss op THe Frenca Corverre L’Uraste, 1s Berxerry Sounp, Fareianp 
Istanps.—Commodore Freycenet had performed a voyage of science almost round the 
world, and after having spent nearly three years, was returning home in Feb. 1820, 
when this distressing accident happened. It appears that the abruptness of the coast 
had inspired them with confidence in approaching it ; and they had incautiously hauled 
within three quarters of a mile of a point called the Volunteer Rocks, where there is 
always a strongipple ofthe tide, Being nearly high water at the time, the break over 
the rock was not visible, and the ship struck on this point and soon beat’a hole in her 
bottom. She, however, presently slid off into deep water, and the pumps were neces- 
sarily set into motion, but were not sufficient to keep her free. The Commodore hoped 
to save his vessel by laying heron the ground well up the bay, and had actually reached 
a sandy bay about ten miles from where she struck ; but the water having gained over 
the mess deck, and the tide being by that time down, she took the ground in such 
deep water as to cut off all prospect of recovering her. He had prudently secured a 
quantity of provisions, while sailing up the bay ; and with these, and every useful 
moveable, the crew got safe to land. They were at length relieved from their distressed 
situation by an American sloop, which, in passing, saw them, went to their assistance, 
and carried them in safety to the River Plate.— Weddell. 

Narrow Escape.—Whilst ice-bound, in a small pool, near James Island, S. Shet- 
land, we had closed with a large ice island, and in spite of all our endeavours to avoid 
it, our ships continued to approach it. Atten o’clock it was within two ships’ length, 
and, from its peculiar shape, threatened to overwhelm us; for the upper part of the 
side next to us, which was about 180 feet high, projected so much as would have ad- 
mitted the brig’s masts coming in contact with it underneath, and the overhanging 
part was cracked from the top down to the water line. From both vessels being 
together, both were likely to suffer by the same accident. All our efforts to heave the 
vessels out of the course of this danger was m vain, and in half an hour we had the 
appalling sight of the mass overlaying the quarter-deck, with the fearful sensation that 
if our masts came in contact with it, the projecting part would fall upon us, and sink 
both vessels. Our escape was caused solely by our having a large fiat piece of ice 
between us and the ice island, which prevented our masts from touching it. The 
packed ice separated to each side, and we passed round the north corner. The rolling 
of this island, in its passage, had slackened the ice on the other side, and enabled us 
to make sail to the north-east, &c.— Weddell. 

Comers.—Little progress was made in the theory of comets, and many absurd 
opinions were entertained concerning them, until the time of Tycho Brahe, who seems 
to have been the first modern astronomer that understood their true nature. He having 
carefully observed the phenomena of the comet that appeared in 1577, concluded that 
they were solid and permanent bodies, moving in orbits, similar to those of the planets. 
After the time of Tycho Brahe, many comets were observed, and the elements of about 
one hundred have been calculated, and handed down to us. - Comparing these obser- 
vations with the necessary operations of the laws of gravitation upon the comets, as 
well as on the planets, Sir Isaac Newton, Dr. Halley, and most of the astronomers 
that have succeeded them, concluded that the comets revolve in very eccentric 
ellipses, and return after certain periods. Dr. Halley, indeed, predicted the return of 
one in the year 1759; but although three comets are said to have appeared in that 
year, yet neither of them can be certainly identified with any that appeared before. 
Many comets have been seen since the time of Dr. Halley, but the return of none of 
them has been successfully predicted ; nor can any of them be positively identified with 
any of those that had been before observed. 

The nature of comets is now generally understood ; it is universally acknowledged 
that they are solid bodies ; that they gravitate towards the sun; and that while they 
are within, or near the solat system, they observe the same laws as the planets. 
Comets also are commonly attended with a luminous tail; to dccount for which, various 
causes have been assignéd ; whether those cansés be redl, or only imaginary, we shall 
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not dispute, as we do not intend to offer any conjectures respecting this part of their 
phenomena. It may not, however, be amiss to notice, that several appearances have 
been observed that bear a great resemblance to the tails of comets. Dr. Herschell 
and his sister discovered several phenomena of this kind, which they supposed to be 
comets ; but they seemed to have no nucleus, and appeared to -be mere collections of 
vapours condensed about a centre. A similar phenomenon was observed at Rome 
in the year 1702, which M. Cassini conceived to be a comet, and supposed it to be the 
same with that which appeared in 1688, having a period of thirty-four years; but as 
no such comet has regularly appeared, he was doubtless mistaken. An appearance 
of this kind was discovered by Dr. Olbers, but, although he sipposed it to revolve 
round the sun, no subsequent account has been given of it. 

As the motions of the comets appeared somewhat analogous to those of the planets, 
it was natural to suppose that their orbits were also elliptical, but much more eccen- 
tric. From a consideration of this kind it is supposed that Sir Isaac Newton, and 
most of his successors, adopted the elliptic theory; which hypothesis is generally ad- 
mitted in the present day. There appears, however, reason to believe that the paths 
of the comets are not elliptical, but either parabolical or hyperbolical. More than 
five hundred comets are said to have appeared in our system ; it is, therefore, reason- 
able to expect, that, if they do actually return, the periodical revolutions of many of 
them would have been determined ; but, of all this number, there are only three of 
which the periodical revolutions are even pretended to be known.—Cole, on the Theory 
of Comets. 

Lasovr.—lIt has been computed by political arithmeticians, that, if every man and 
woman would work for four hours each day on something useful, that labour would 
produce sufficient to procure all the necessaries and comforts of life; want and misery 
would be banished out of the world, and the rest of the twenty-four hours might be 
leisure and pleasure.—Franklin. 

Prorounp Wrirters.—As to the business of being profound, it is with writers as 
with wells ; a person with good eyes may see to the bottom of the deepest, provided 
any water be there: and often when there is usthing in the world at the bottom be- 
sides dryness and dirt, though it be but a yard and a half under ground, it shall pass, 
however, for wondrous deep, upon no wiser reason than because it is wondrous dark. 
Swift. 

EstiMATE BY THE LATE Mr. Cotqunovwn, or THE VALUE OF PROPERTY CREATED IN 
Great Britain AND IRELAND In 1812, 
Agriculture in all its branches, including pasture, - - ~£217,000,000 
Mines and minerals, including coals, - - - - - - 9,000,000 
Manufactures in every branch, - - - - - = = 114,000,000 
Inlandtrade, - - + - - - + - + = = = 31,500,000 


Foreign commerce and shipping, - - - - - - - 46,000,000 





Cahatng Wiha) 2064 ¢ abaya se hati bay 2,000,000 
Fisheries, exclusive of Newfoundland, - - - - - 2,000,000 
Chartered and private bankers, - - - - - = - 3,500,000 
Foreign income remitted - - - - - - - - = 5,000,000 

£430,000,000 





PROSPECTUS OF THE HARMONY GAZETTE, 
* Tf we cannot reconcile all opinions, let us endeavour to unite all hearts.” 

Ir has ever been considered a duty, which those who deviate from the old beaten 
track of their ancestors owe to their fellow-citizens, as members of the same body 
politic, and to the world, to make known wherein, and why, they differ from their 
fellow-men, either in belief or practice. We equally consider it our duty to make 
generally known the system we have adopted ; that, by disseminating its principles, 
our fellow-beings, by pursuing our steps, may become participators in our happiness, 
Averse from differing from others, whenever we can consistently agree with them, we 
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desire not to combat the errors or prejudices of mankind ; yet, being convinced of the 
truth of the principles we profess, and of the rectitude of our intention, we avail our- 
selves of the numerous advantages which a periodical publication affords, to give those 
principles as extensive and rapid a circulation as possible ; being assured that men 
err, not from an innate principle of vice, but from ignorance, and that, as a knowledge 
prevails, the love and practice of virtue will be increased, and with them their neces- 
sary accompaniment, Happiness. No apology is offered to the public for adding 
another to the numerous publications of the day. We claim a perusal of our Gazette, 
from all who profess philanthropy or benevolence; for, however we may differ in 
opinion of the means, our object, which is universal good, is the same. Holding no 
man infallible, either in judgment or in ability, we will fully appreciate the criti- 
cism of good sense manifested in good feeling ; and will, from contemporary foreign 
and domestic journals, and from every other practicable source, gladly receive truth— 
well knowing that error is ever productive of misery. In our Gazette we propose deve- 
loping more fully the principles of the Soctan Sysrem ; that the world, with our- 
selves, may by contrast, be convinced---that INDIVIDUALITY DETRACTS LARGELY FROM 
THE SUM OF HUMAN HAPPINEss, It is intended to point out what we believe to be 
the most rational, therefore the best mode of educating human beings from infancy to 
manhood ; knowing that any character, from the best to the worst, from the most igno- 
rant to the most enlightened, may be given to any individual community, or to the 
world at large, by different modes of education, While none will more zealously advo- 
cate religious, political, and mental liberty, all personality will be carefully avoided, on 
the principle, THAT NO MAN FORMS HIS OWN CHARACTER, EITHER MENTALLY OR 
pHysicaLLy. The charity we exercise towards all who conscientiously differ from us 
in opinion, and honestly express it, we claim for ourselves ; not as a privilege, but as 
an inherent right of nature, guarfnteed to us by the political constitution of our country. 
And although our columns will ever be closed against personal invective, yet they will 
ever be open to the free expression of sentiment ; believing, that the expression of opinion, 
however erroneous, may become useful, where reason and truth are left free to combat them. 





Moon’s Ecut pse.—Why is this body, when wholly eclipsed, sometimes entirely in- 
visible, and at others considerably illumined with a sort of ruddy light?’ The cause 
usually assigned is, the varying distancé of the moon from the earth. But this solu- 
tion is unsatisfactory; for the eclipsed portion of the moon has been seen very dis- 
tinctly, both when she was near her apogee, and her perigee. Perhaps it will be 
found tiat this variation depends upon the moon’s declination, and that she will al- 
ways be visible when near the equator, and invisible when neax the tropics. Extraor- 
dinary effects have been attributed to the moon’s heat and light ; but these are refuted, 
her heat not having been felt by the most sensible thermometer, and her light (which 
has long been regarded, when at full, in proportion to the sun, as 1 to 90,000, ) has, by 
a variety of observations, been determined to be equally a forty-five thousandth part of 
the sun’s light. — Monthly Magazine. 

New Merwop or maxinG Parrr.—M. Dangée, merchant at Perpignan, has con- 
structed, at Thuir, the chief place in the department of the Eastern Pyrenees, a mill 
for making paper from straw, or, at need, from rags of all colours. This operation is 
now going on, and the paper thus made, will not only advantageously take the place of 
that coarser sort, 


. - - Such as pedlars choose 
To wrap up wares, which better men will use; (Dr, Franklin) 


but paper for printing, and even for writing, is to be furnished by this process.—Ibid. 

Yew-rrere.—In the original charter for building the church at Peronne, in Picardy, 
(now the department of Lorraine,) dated in the year 634, a clause was inserted direct- 
ing the proper preservation of a yew-trew, which was in existence in 1790, about 
1100 years after this notice of it in the charter.— Ibid, 
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Sea Erepnant or Soutn Suztitanps.—The male is the largest, and sometimes 
24 feet long, and fourteen in circumference : the females are generally about one third 
less. The male has a cartilaginous substance, extending forward from the nose five or 
six inches, somewhat resembling the proboscis of an elephant, and from this circum- 
stance has obtained thename. ‘The circumstance of this animal living on shore for 
two months on absortion is certainly a remarkable phenomenon in natural economy. 
Their inactivity, and lethargy when on shore, is astonishingly contrasted by their sa- 
gacity aud agility when in the sea. They have been known to prevent a boat from 
landing, by intercepting it in the water, when the men had no arms ; and frequently 
when one is pricked with a lance, it will attack the boat with ferocity. It is curious to 
remark, that the sea-elephant, when lying on the shore, and threatened with death, 
will often make no effort to escape into the water, but lie still and shed tears, merely 
rising the head to look at the assailant; and, though very timid, will wait with com- 
posure the club or lance that takes its life. In close contact, every human effort would 
he of little avail, were it to rush forward, unwieldy as it is ; for, so great is its power, 
that, in the agonies of death, stones are ground to powder between its teeth. If the 
skull be indented in the killing of a female with young, the indentation is found also 
upon the skull of the young. This sympathy, which has been denied with regard to 
the human species, by some physiologists, evidently exists in the economy of this 
animal.— Weddell. 

INHABITANTS OF THE Merropo.is.—The constant attention which each man in 
London must pay to his own trade or profession, and the great concentration of his 
attention and feeling towards himself, that arises from continually coming in contact 
with so many persons whom he does not know, and for whom he does not care, exeept 
in the way of business, destroys all those little links of feeling and touches of the heart, 
which are found in smaller societies. No doubt many of the roughnesses are polished 
off: but the shining facetts—those glowing little disks which let out the internal lustre 
of the character, are destroyed along with them. Suavity there is much, and suavity 
to ones heart’s content, of any description that may be desired; but while all the 
blandishments of life, and all the comforts of animal existence are full and free, the 
heart lies dead, cold, and callous ; and, amid all the excess of the world’s pleasures and 
comforts, that which really makes man man, and life life, is no where to be found. 

If you be able to do for yourself,—or rather if you be able to do for others that 
which is esteemed by them, they will receive your services with more respect, and 
reward them with more liberality than you can find in any other place; and if you 
come properly recommended to them in difficulty or distress, they will in all proba- 
bility be more indulgent to you in pecuniary forbearance, and more liberal in mere 
almsgiving, than any other people with whom you can meet or associate; but 
you cannot help feeling that all this, however necessary, praiseworthy, or durable it 
may be in itself, wants the master charm of society: it is all a matter either of com- 
mon bargain and sale, or of the overflowing of great wealth which the giver bestows 
without care, as he has it in abundance ; but if you seek for the sympathy of the heart, 
you are astonished to find that the thing is not so much as known. 

Everywhere you meet with that. perfect frankness and civility to which I have ad- 
verted; but if you come from alittle society where external courtesy is the sign of cor- 
diality of heart, you will be sadly out in London. Here the smile and bow and welcome 
are the genuine smile and bow and welcome of the counter. They are levelled not at 
you, but at your purse, ‘The man varnishes his speech for the same purpose that he 
varnishes his sign-board, and arranges his smiles just as he arranges the goods in his 
shop-window, for the purpose of attracting customers ; and he who is so very fair with 
you m the purchase of what you require, and so polite when you are paying him for 
it, cares no more for you than the gown or the gallipot on his shelves.—Babylon the 
Great. 

Fisuinc Birps or Cuina.—These birds are employed on a celebrated canal in 
the Chinese empire, on which a prodigious number of rafts and small boats are used. Ten 
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or twelve birds are attached to each raft, or boat, and on a signal being made by the 
owner, they dive into water and bring up fish, sometimes of an enormous size, between 
their bills. They seemed so well trained as to require neither ring nor cord to be put 
round their throats, to prevent them from swallowing any part of their prey, but were 
content to wait for what their masters chose to give them. 
LINES FROM SOUTHEY. 
“ Train up thy children, England, 
In the ways of righteousness—and feed them 
With the bread of wholesome doctrine. 
Where hast thou thy mines—but in their industry ? 
Thy bulwarks where—but in their breasts !—thy might, 
But in their arms. 
Shall not their numbers, therefore, be thy wealth, 
Thy strength, thy power, thy safety, and thy pride? 
O grief, then—grief and shame, 
If in this flourishing land there should be dwellings, 
Where the new-born babe doth bring unto its parents’ soul 
No joy !—where squalid poverty receives it at the birth, 
And on her wither’d knees, 
Gives it the scanty bread of discontent.” 


Presvupicee—Prejudice may be considered as a continual false medium of viewing 
things ; for prejudiced persons not only never speak well, but also never think well of 
those whom they dislike ; and the whole character or conduct is considered with an 
eye to that particular thing which offends them.— Butler. 

THE POLICY OF CONFESSING ERROR.—A man should never be ashamed to own he 
has been in the wrong; which is but saying, in other words, that he is wiser to-day 
than he was yesterday.— Pope. 

Heratpry.—Behold the original and primitive nobility of all those great persons 
who are too proud now, not only to till the ground, but almost to tread upon it. We 
may talk what we please of lilies, and lions rampant, and spread eagles, in fields d’or 
or d'argent ; but if heraldry were guided by reason, a plough in a field arable would 
be the most noble and ancient of arms.—Cowley. 


Porv.atton oF IngELanpv.—The returns for Ireland in 1821 are, 
Males, - - - = - = 3,341,926 
Females, - - - - - 5,459,901 


Total, - - 6,801,827 
This, taking the surface of Ireland at 18,700 Irish square miles, gives 363 persons to 
an Irish square mile. The density of this population is evinced by the following com- 
parison :— 


To an English square mile. 
Treland, - - -« + = «© «© «= = $93 


England, - - - + = = = © 9207 
Scotland, - - - © = © = «= 7 
Web, iene) oe wl es elle & 
nas Se ae ee? 


Confederated States of Germany, - 111 


Warns or Ants.—The combats of the Sanguine Ants differ from those of other ants. 
They, when attacked by the Fallow Ants, go and await the enemy in little troops, at 
some distance from the nest ; they advance in a body without separating, and seize all 
those of their enemies who venture too far from their camp. These slight skirmishes 
are very amusing: the two parties place themselves in ambuscade, and suddenly attack 
each other in turns; but when the Sanguine Ants perceive the Fallow Ants advancing 
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in force against them, they inform them at the ant-hill of the needin which they stand 
of their assistance. Immediately, a considerable army leaves the Sanguine city, ad- 
vances in a body, and surrounds the enemy. Nothing more, I conceive, is wanting to 
prove the existence of a language between these insects. I have witnessed instances 
of the kind every day for several weeks. These combats were constantly renewed 
between the two ant-hills, which lay at some distance from each other, but were situ- 
ated in the same hedge ; so that the paths proceeding from each other led to the ad- 
verse territory. Is not this sufficient to excite wars between the greatest empires ?— 
Huber. 

New Isianp (one of the Falkland groupe) is remarkable for having been, for two 
years, the solitary residence of Captain J. Barnard, an American, whose vessel was 
run away with in the year 1814, by the crew of an English ship, which, on her pas- 
sage from Port Jackson, had been wrecked on the south side of the islands. Captain 
B. was at New Island in search of seal furs, and met with the crew of the wrecked 
English ship. Their number might be about 30. He kindly took them to his vessel, 
and treated them with all the hospitality their destitute situation required. Captain 
B. was from America, then at war with England, and this circumstance created doubts 
as to their friendly intentions to one another, though he had promised to land them, on 
his passage home, at some port in the Brazils. Owing to the additional number of 
people, hunting parties were frequently sent to procure supplies; and while the Cap- 
tain and four men were away for this purpose, the wrecked crew cut the cable, and, in 
defiance of the Americans on board, ran away with the ship to Rio Janeiro, and thence 
to North America. On the Captain’s return, he was struck with astonishment at find- 
ing the ship carried off, as he had never suspected any such design. Nothing in the 
way of supplies having been left, the Captain was forced to consider how they were to 
subsist; and, recollecting that he had planted a few potatoes, they directed their 
attention to them, and, in the course of the second season, obtained a serviceable sup- 
ply. Their dog now and then canght a pig ; and the eggs of the albatross, with pota- 
toes, formed a substitute for bread, and the skins of the seals for clothes. They built 
a house of stone, still remaining; and they might have been comparatively happy, 
but that they were cut off from friends, without any immediate prospect of being re- 
moved from the island, and, in addition, the companions of the Captain, over whom 
he exercised no authority, but merely dictated what he cons=lered was to their mutual 
advantage, became impatient even of this mild control, took an opportunity of stealing 
the boat, and he was left on the island alone. After being thus abandoned, he spent 
his time in preparing food and cloathing for winter. The four sailors, in the mean- 
while, after experiencing their own inability to provide properly for themselves, retum- 
ed to him, after anabsence ofsome months. He still had much difficulty in preserving 
peace amongst them ; indeed, one of them had planned his death, but fortunately it 
was discovered in time to be prevented. He placed the man alone, with some provi- 
sions, ona small island, but, in the course of three weeks, so great a change took place 
in him, that when the Captain took him off, he was truly penitent, and the rest were 
now attentive to the advice of their commander. In this way they continued to live, 
occasionally visiting the neighbouring islands in search of provisions, till the end of 
two years, when they were taken off, in the month of December, 1815, by an English 
whaler, bound to the Pacific. A British man of war had been sent expressly from 
Rio Janeiro to take them off, but, by some accident, the vessel, though at the islands, 
did not fall in with them. 

NaRRATIVE OF A Mutiny on Boarp a Buenos Ayres Fricare, Herornp, 
Carr. Jewrr, in 1820.—The necessity for having an effective crew, and the impossi- 
bility of getting men all of good character, had induced the Captain to take some out of 
the common prison. Among them was a man who had attempted the capture ofa small 
vessel with specie on board, lying at anchor in Rio de la Plata; but the night being 
dark, he had, fortunately for the owner, mistaken the vessel and got on board a national 
schooner, where he was seized and committed for trial. Captain Jewit saw that this 
man was a bold, fearless character, but persuaded himself that under judicious direction 
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he might be made usefal ; and he therefore determined to make him a petty officer, 
though the governor remonstrated with him on the subject, and impressed on his mind 
that he was a man of the most abandoned principles. Captain J. replied that he 
would take the risk ; and, should he be guilty of mutiny, he would shoot him. They 
had been at sea some time, without any “issatisfaction -appearing amongst the crew ; 
and this man was promoted from time to time till he became lieutenant. From that 
day, the commencement of the mutiny might be dated. The villain, by being in closer 
intimacy with the officers, contaminated the minds of some, and thus propagated a 
spirit of insubordination amongst the crew; and a plan for the execution of the most 
horrid murder was formed, which was prevented by a very fortunate circumstance. 
On the night of the 19th of August, Captain Jewit was lying in his cot ruminating on 
the variety of characters he had on board, when suddenly his mind became impressed 
with the necessity of being vigilant in observing the conduct of his crew. He imme- 
diately dressed himself in a dark coloured coat, and, unobserved, reached the fore 
part of the gun-deck, on the larhoard side. Here the light had been extinguished for 
the purpose of concealing the proceedings of the conspirators; from the opposite 
side he overheard a party closely engaged in mutinous communication. He was thun- 
derstruck at discovering the cruel aud inhuman intentions of the wretches ; but, when 
he understood that at midnight (it was then but twenty minutes to that hour) the scene 
of murder was to commence, and that he was to be the first victim of their barbarity, by 
stabbing him in his cot, he waited to hear no more, but instantly hurried back unper- 
ceived. He immediately sent for the captain of the troops, informed him of the state 
of the ship, 'and desired him to have the soldiers under arms as speedily as possible. 
As soon as they were reported ready, he ordered two ‘of the officers, whom he sus- 
pected, to be put into confinemeat, and, at the same time, called the seamen on deck. 
The soldiers were drawn up on the quarter-deck, and all the officers, in whom he could 
place confidence, were underarms. At so sudden a discovery of their horrid designs. 
and the vigilant appearance of the captain’s party, the mutineers became panic struck. 
They, however, came aft, and Captain J. accused them of their crime, desiring those 
who were not implicated, immediately to cross over to the starboard side. A murmur- 
ing took place, as if they intended to oppose ; but distrusting one another, they tacitly 
suffered the ringleaders to be seized and secured in irons. Thus, by the mere accident 
of the captain’s having gone forward, at that critical momgpt, was this villanous plot 
frustrated, A court martial was immediately held in due form, and after the most de- 
liberate examjnation of evidence, Captain J. was compelled to pronounce sentence 
of death on two officers and two seamen ; one of the officers being the person he had 
taken out of prison and promoted. On the day of execution, a stage was erected 
over the starboard cat-head, and these four unfortunate men met their death by being 
shot.— Weddell. 

Tue Wearner.—Notwithstanding the well-known capriciousness of the English 
climate, it appears that the average heat experienced throughout the year, comparing 
one year with another, is very nearly the same. From the observations made since the 
establishment of the Royal Society, during upwards of 160 years, it appears that the 
mean temperature of any one year, in the metropolis, has, in no instance, varied fromthe 
former years more than 5 degrees. Hence we may fairly conclude, that a mild winter 
will always follow a comparatively cold summer, and that, when the summer has been 
unusually hot, it will be succeeded by a severe winter. 





Shortly will be Published, 
LABOUR REWARDED ; or, how to secure to the Labourer the whole Produce of 
his Labour ; in reply to Lanour DEFENDED AGAINST THE Ciaims oF Caprra.. 





In our next Number, we purpose giving an article, which we fiaiter ourselves will ve 
read with interest, on the unhappiness which prevails in the higher, or richer classes of 
society. 





